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475 
NOTES OF THE MONTH, 

BY TWO HERMITS IN LONDON. 

Tuesday, 1st March — For the last ten days, no matter whither we have 
directed our steps, the words " reform, reform" have been dinned into our 
ears; in counting-houses and coffee-rooms, in courts of law, in parks, and 
on the water, every human being, high and low, is talking of reform. Be 
the merits of the measure what they may, the opinion of the Londoners in 
favour of reform is universal. Blackwood has declaimed in vain, and Cob- 
bett howls with joy. 

Thursday, 3d— As we surveyed last night the interior of St. Stephen's 
Chapel, our exclamation was 

Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 

The speaker still occupies his chair, " Joseph" still abides by his pillar, and 
these are the only remnants of things as they were — a change has passed over 
all thjngs else. Our eyes involuntarily rested on the spot from which we have 
so often heard issue that under-tone of muttered thunder which was so ap- 
paling to those against whom it was launched in hostility and defiance. It 
was the first place towards which we unconsciously looked, and a strange 
sight greeted us. In the seat of the man sat the Ex-Home Secretary, on 
whose right sat the Ex-Admiralty Secretary, and on whose left, Henry Hunt, 
Esq. Now we can imagine the fancies of our readers at hearing this. They 
are already picturing to themselves the different emotions visible on the 
countenances of the right honourable members contiguous to him of the 
" matchless :" the slender haughtiness of Sir Robert, the queer conscious- 
ness of Croker, the petty perturbations of Goulburn, the affected indiffer- 
ence of Herries, and the careless pride and perplexity of the " mob of gen- 
tlemen" around. No, good friends, no ; the time for such manifestations is 
passed away — poverty and revolutions " make strange bed-fellows ;" and 
the member for Preston — ex-member of Ilchester gaol — seemed on excellent 
and affable terms with the ex-ministers. Shortly after we entered the house 
Sir Charles Wetherell started up with a ludicrous gesture, which, to the de- 
light of all who love merriment, caught the eye of the Speaker. Sir Charles 
was evidently big with utterance ; his commencing " Sir !" was the grateful 
expression of an overcharged soul ; and, within two minutes after rising, he 
had thrown himself, body and soul, into his subject. His tones were un- 
usually loud ; his body unusually distorted. He told the house facetiously, 
that he considered himself in the unhappy predicament of rising to make his 
last dying speech ; and, in truth, his strange convulsions of feature and 
figure savoured strongly of such a consummation. His speech was another 
version, adapted merely to the circumstances, of what he has delivered on 
repeated occasions. We had the crambe recocta of Peel and Co. in the shape 
of Althorp and Co. ; that of the " expiring Attorney General" served up in 
the shape of the "dying member for Boroughbridge ;" that of " Magnum 
latrocinium" learnedly translated into " corporation robbery." Sir Charles's 
phrases seem, in his own opinion, too refined and facete, too pleasant and 
witty, not to be occasionally revived— too generally applicable not to de- 
serve and bear repetition ; and, indeed, the house seemed to participate in 
the last notion, for loud peals of laughter accompanied the learned member 
through almost each sentence. This to be sure might be a tribute to the 
singular exhibition made by the facetious lawyer in the apparent character 
of Pantaloon. His face turned to the bar— his back to the Speaker— his 
clenched fist now hurled over at the ministerial benches, as if to destroy the 
" noble military deputy of the popular, amorphous, united, unanimous, and 
consolidated cabinet, and now struck with appalling vehemence on the 
table ; his body bent forward till almost double, and then bent, in nearly 
an equal degree, backward ; his arms swinging to and fro like the sails of 
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a windmill ; and his mouth, after the fashion of Dominie Sampson, grinning 
like an ogre's — all this presented a picture, which, we venture to say, could 
not have been equalled even in Astley's amphitheatre. Not to have ap- 
plauded such a meritorious actor would have been base ingratitude, and 
accordingly the house reverberated with a just tribute of cheers and laugh- 
ter. The Speaker, with his glass to his eye and his handkerchief to his face, 
enjoyed himself especially. To give a sample of the speech would be vain ; 
it was one after a boroughmonger's own heart, the result of a problem as 
to how large a number of expressions, with as little meaning as possible, 
might be crammed together in the space of an hour and a half. Confusing 
by its wordiness, and anon relieving by its quaintness and absurdity, it af- 
forded no tangible point for the enemy, but rang numberless changes on a 
certain set of hacknied phrases, spiced by facete and recherche allusions — 
such as " Russell's purge," which epithet, accompanied by an action ex- 
travagant beyond all human belief, seemed to throw several honourable 
members inlo hysterics. There was one passage, however, which we are 
tempted to afford our readers ; it is a fair specimen of the oratory of the 
learned gentleman; it told irresistably on the house; and is, moreover, a still 
better specimen of the crambe recocta, the repetition of stale jokes, which 
seem never wearying to the refined intellects composing our "collective 
wisdom." " I should like to hear, Sir," said the waggish Sir Charles, with 
a grin of defiance at the ministerial bench, " how the Right Hon. the first 
Lord of the Admiralty — that worthy limb of this amorphous body which has 
had the presumption to propose this confiscatory, compendious, and Crom- 
wellian measure — I should like to see," he continued, starting from his 
original form of speech — " I should like to see the worthy and unanimous 
baronet on the hustings at Carlisle — (" Cockermouth," shouted several ho- 
nourable members) — well, Carlisle or Cockermouth, I don't care which— 
I'm not a north-countryman, and I don't understand or care about these 
geographical matters — but there we have the Right Hon. Sir James, the first 
lord, on the hustings, and up comes one of his agricultural constituents, 
who, as I dare say many country members know, have a great deal of radi- 
cal — I don't use that word (turning round to Hunt who sat just behind him) 
in a sarcastic but in a logical sense, though at the same time sarcastic (loud 
laughter) — 'Well, now, Sir James, (and here Sir Charles, amidst loud 
laughter, threw himself into a loose attitude, as though imitating the easy 
confidence of the farmer) what have you done for us ? Ye have taken off 
the malt tax !' ' No,' quoth the Right Hon. Baronet ; (and the orator as- 
sumed the affected though manly appearance of Sir James Graham). ' No !' 
quoth the fanner, ' then ye have taken off the assessed taxes ?' ' No;' again 
quoth the Right Hon. the first Lord of the Admiralty, 'the House of Com- 
mons would not let me do that.' ' Then,' again quoth the radical farmer — 
rather a troublesome customer — ' what the devil have ye done ?' ' Why, 
now, I'll tell you what,' quoth Right Hon. the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
in his most insinuating tone — and we know what he can be when he likes — 
' I'll tell you what; I've not cut off the malt tax, nor the hop tax, nor the 
assessed taxes ; the fact is, my friend, they would not allow me to do that ; 
but I'll tell you what I've cut off for you — I've cut off sixty-two members !' " 
At every pause in this ludicrous display, accompanied as it was by gestures 
which set every thing at defiance, the house shook with laughter. Now, 
perhaps, our readers will turn to the debate on the Catholic Relief Bill in 
May, 1825 ; they will find a similar entertainment, in the shape of a dia- 
logue, between Mr. O'Connell and a shrewd radical Irish peasant. " Well, 
Mr. O'Connell, what have you done for us ?" "Oh," quoth Mr. O'Connell, 
" the Duke of Norfolk is to sit in parliament — Lord Fingal may sit in par- 
liament !" " Ay," quoth the peasant, "indeed ? — Well, but what have you 
done for us by your journey to England ?" " Why," again responds the sa- 
pient Daniel, " I may have a silk gown, and may sit in parliament." " Yes, 
yes," quoth the troublesome peasant, " this is all very well ; but now that 
you have told us what you've got, pray tell us what we've got." " You got 
—Is it you got ?" quoth the caustic agitator, " Oh, you have got — well 
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robbed !" and the self same laughter which shook the walls of St. Stephen's 
in 1825, again reverberated from all sides in 1831, at another version, adapt- 
ed to the slight change of circumstances, of the ridiculous nonsense of the 
clown, pantaloon, and lawyer-in-chief to the boroughmongers. 

Saturday, 5th. — The Irish nation has received the severest blow which 
cruelty or oppression has dealt towards her for a century past ; she has been 
deprived, no doubt by the basest means, of the valuable services of the most 
warlike of all her representatives, Jas. Pat. O. G. Mahon — he is gone, and 
the senate is broken-hearted, the soul of wit, and the master of irony, and 
the light of eloquence has fled. The tears of the English people accompany 
him to his dignified retirement, where he is now, doubtless meditating fresh 
senatorial triumphs. He has made his character, and immortalised his 
Milesian name — he may exclaim with Horace, " Exegi monimentum cere 
pereYmius." By nature, he is gifted with powers of eloquence, " the ap- 
plause of listening senates to command ;" his humour is of the richest and 
chastest character ; his sentences are more perfect and melodious than those 
of Tully, and his speeches more pregnant with mighty conceptions than the 
comparatively feeble declamations of Demosthenes. He has an urfcommon 
talent for the pathetic in oratory, and often have we hermits wept at his 
heart-rending narrations concerning the miseries of the Irish peasantry. In 
the latter end of February he observed, that thousands had not tasted food 
since the preceding January. There was this peculiarity in his pathos, that 
when he meant to be most doleful, tears streamed down every countenance, 
but they were not tears of sorrow, but of unrestrained and unaffected 
laughter, the speaker converting a subject of misery into one of merriment. 
Henceforward, speakers in Parliament, when they wish to confer honour 
upon Irish intellect, instead of providing themselves with extracts from the 
speeches of Burke, Sheridan, Flood, Curran, and Grattan, will select the 
more masculine and undying sentiments of J. P. O'G.M. late M.P.for Clare. 
The City of London artists' and amateurs' conversazione. The locale at 
the London coffee-house, Ludgate-hill. The time, evening. Upon our ar- 
rival, we were ushered into a large apartment as brilliant as noonday, hung 
with chandeliers and gas lamps of the richest description. Around this 
apartment were spread, in great profusion, the works, and chiefly the un- 
finished works, of some of the most eminent artists : among them we noticed 
portraits by Sir M. A. Shee, and Rothwell — an exquisite portrait of a lady 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence — some sketches by Frazer and Clint — 
water, colour-drawings by various first-rate artists — models, casts, busts in 
marble, &c. — miniatures of the most exquisite finish by Robertson, &c. We 
observed a prospective drawing (admirably executed) of the projected 
pyramid cemetery by Willson. The more we contemplate this vast design 
the more we are dazzled and delighted. Let the Dublin reader conceive a 
quadrilateral pyramid, the base ofwhich would cover the area of Mountjoy- 
square, (say eighteen acres) and the altilude of which should be equal to a 
side of the base : — such is the general dimension of Willson's pyramid, 
which it is intended to erect as a monument of British grandeur— 
" Regalique situ pyramidum altius,'' 

surpassing in magnitude and durability the Egyptian pyramids ! In point 
of utility, it will not brook comparison with the work of the Pharaohs: the 
British pyramid is to be so constructed as to provide a burial-place for 
more than five millions of bodies. It is to be appropriated to its purposes 
according as it is reared, and to pay its own expenses as the building of it 
proceeds. We heartily wish the plan success. 
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